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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. XXXV. 


“.Thosetharms are greatest, which decline the sight, 
That makes the banquet poignant and pole 
There is no woman, where there’s no reserve; 
And ’tis on plenty your poor lovers starve.” 
DR. YOUNG. 


I imagined, at the close of last winter, that my 
virtuous admonitions on painted faces, and white- 
washed necks, on ostentatious bosoms, and truns- 
parent muslin, had produced penitence in some la- 
dies, and reformation in more. 

Delighted with my censorial triumph, and grate- 
ful for the docility of my fair pupils, 1 was resolved, 
for the future, whenever my speculations led to the 
sex, to turn my thoughts wholly towards panegyric 
I beg the ladies now to consider that this is my 
natural inclination; that I wish always to be chaunt- 
ing their perlections in a sonorous strain of gratula- 


tion; and that satire and reproof are altogether 


foreign to the heart of their fervent friend. I antici 
pate, with the greatest eagerness, the news of the 
exemplary rectitude of their behaviour, and that 


each time I trim the lamp of my future lucubra- ; 
tions, it will cast the brightest gleam upon the 
feminine character. 


Mr. SAuNTER, 


Among the many foibles, which mark the age in 
which we live, and which the pen of the satirist, and 
the voice of the moralist are frequently in vain ex- 
erted to correct, noone is more pernicious than the 
present eccentricity of female dress. ‘The bold dis- 
play of beauties, of which reason and delicacy de- 
mand ike concealment; the looseness and thinness 
of the attire of many of our fashionable females, 
while they jeopardize their health, excite ideas and 
wishes in the breast of the other sex, on which mo- 
rality must frown. Happily, indeed, this foible is 
not universal....Some ladies there are among us. 
over whom delicacy still holds her sway; whose 
manners are moulded by modesty, and whose dress 
is fashioned by propriety, who, abhorring this * Aar- 
dot custom,” blush for, and pity the conduct of the 
other portion of their sex. 

Reading the new edition of Burton's ** Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” I was strongly impressed with the 
truth of some observations on this subject, to which 
Tentreat the attention of mv fair, but deluded coun- 
try-women. If a portion of gall flowed with the 
ink, with which they were wiitten, the pen was 
directed by the hand of truth. 

« The fondness fer excessive finery is not so de- 
rozatory to the refinement and delicacy, which. 
particularly in dress and sentiment, ought to dis 
tinguish the female character, as the adoption of 
those fashions, by which young and old now expose 
their naked arms, elbows, shoulders, necks. bosoms, 
ant themselves toevery beholder! “ The charies: 
maid,” says Shakspeare, * is prodigal enouch, if 
she unmask her beauties tothe moon.” = Ariosto, 
after describing the dress of the beautiful Alcina, 





by which no more of her matchless charms were 
permitted to be seen, than the strictest innocence 
and modesty allow, concludes, 


* Not Argus self her other charms could spy, 
So closely veil’d from every longing eye; 

Yet may we judge the graces she reveal’d, 

Su: pass’d not those her modest garb conceal’d, 
Which strove in vain from fancy’s eve to hide 
Each angel charm, that seem’d to heaven allied, 


‘ There needs indeed no crier, as Fredericus 
Maternecius observes, to go before those, who are 
loosely d: essed, to tell us what they mean, forit is 
as sure atoken to a young gallant, as an ivy-bush 
over the door ofa tavern, is to a debauchee. ‘The 
conversation and behaviour of such females, are, in 
veneral, as loose and meretricious as their dress. 


‘ There’s language i in their eyes, their cheeks, their lips, 
Their feet speak loud, and wantonness looks out 
Atevery jomt and motion of their bodies. 
These fair encounterers are so glib of tongue, 
Give such a courting welcome ere they come, 
So wide unclasp the table of their thoughts 
Toevery observer, that I] set them down 
For stuttish spoils of 1 men til 
And daughters of the game... 


“ The girl, who on sais hice for support, 
Must call every art to her aid; 

‘The bosom displayed and the petticoat short, 
Are samples she gives of her rade. 


But learn not, ve fair ones, to copy her air, 
Nor veuture too much to reveal ; 
Our fancies will paint what you cover with care, 
And double each charm you conceal.” 
I am, SIT, 
your's, ec. 


Br. SAUNTER, 


Tam a plain old fellow, and the importunate na- 
ture of my business obliges me to trudge about a 
great deal in the streets and lanes of this vast city. 
Sometimes, when my eyes are divorced from their 
usual riveton the ground, and my thoughts estrang- 
ed, a moment. from my engagements, I look at the 
pretty figures, of females which glide by me. [like 
their faces, and their gait, well enough, but their 
naked elbows, though they often A‘t my side, or my 
shoulder, do not, | confess, at all Ait my fancy. It 
certainly, Mr. Saunter. was reserved for the whim- 
sical French, to discover the witchery of such an 
exposure. Butto my old eyes, it suggests no re- 
semblance either of beauty or grace. Oneof your 
ancients, in a musty Latin book, either long ago 
forgotten, or which nobody reads, says, somewhere, 
* Non datum est cuicunque Aadbere nusum ;"’ that is, 
not every man is privileged with a nose, or, as some 
sagaciously will have it, with a penetrating judg- 
ment. Now, as it is the misfortune of some men 
not to be endowed either with a Roman nose, or 
American acuteness so it is incident to many fe- 
males, not to have a handsome elbow. Of ten thou- 
sand agreeable women, who arc intere sting enough, 
from the expression of their features, or their grace 
of motion, not more than one has an eddow, suf 
‘iciently symmetrical, to be disp'ayed. Besides 
what advantage is it to a lady. to wear her gown 
slecves curtailed? My father Shandy exclaims 
What sighiics how a man cocks his hat? And | 
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may ask, what service can it be to a woman to shew 
her elbow? 

A well turned arm, seen with, or without a cover- 
ing, is an interesting object to a painter's eye, 
and toa lover’simagination. But, an elbow, whether 
idly dangling, or see-sawing a handkerchief; whe- 
ther fiercely a-kimbo, or reposing calmly by the 
side, is not, my dear ladies, valued at the price of 
a nut-shell, even by your gallants, Here I suppose 
T shall be told of the dancing girls of Asia, and the 
Grecian nymphs, and the fine forms of classic sta- 
tuary, which sometimes prodigally reveal, and, at 
others, give a shadowy glimpse of the elbow. 
I hope I shall not be accused of detracting from the 
beauty of my fair country-women, whom I indeed 
consider as very lovely, when I affirm that not 
many of them have the Grecian contour, the Gre- 
cian forehead, the Grecian nose, or, lastly the 
Grecian elbow. They possess and display much 
American beauty, and, in Philadelphia, in particu- 
lar, it is striking and attractive. But it does not 
but very rarely resemble the arcient model; and 
though now and then a young lady, of an ardent 
temperament, and of a generous indiscretion, may 
be furnished with red, or classical hair, I doubt 
much, if the precision of arithmetical calculation 
could truly state the existence, in this city, of 
twentv classical elbows. From the changeableness 
and coldness of our climate, every exposed elbow 
sometimes looks too blue, and sometimes too red ; 
and, with reverence be it spoken, is often rough and 
unsightly. Now, 2s many ladies, particularly 
those, who have faded fast, or have been married 
long, exhibit elbows, which are prominently un- 
eraceful, I submit it to your consideration, Mr. 
Saunter, whether it would not be wise and politic, 
as well as correct and chaste, to lengthen the 
elove and gown sleeve, and let ‘unprotected elbows 
be seen no more. 

I am your's, &e. 
SIMON SOBERSIDFS,. 


The above is a pretty furious onset, and I had 
half determine¢ not to be an auxiliary to such an 
attack. But my correspondent though “ rude in 
speech, and little blessed with the set phrase of 


peace,”’ is nevertheless tolerably correct in opinion, . 


and not very weak in argument. For displayed 
elbows | have long since entertained a careless in- 
difference; and I doubt whether in temperaments, 
much more combustible than my own, a flame, 
either lambent or languid, be ever lighted up, by 
looking at the dones of beauty. I hope the charm- 
ing nymphs, who beautify the noon-tide walk, and 
splendidly glitter, in the horizon of gaiety, will 
still continue to enchant us, by the magic of modest 
smiles, flashing eyes and correct decoration. Re- 
dundant hair, polished arms, and the ingenuous- 
ness of a lovely face, may still be displayed, and 
every man of sensibility be pleased, and not a mo- 
ralist frown. But, in this cold season, it is barba- 
rous to expose the elbow and bosom, to fhe malice 
of Fx osT,and to the impertinence ofthe winns, We 
hone that the snowy sufferers. will in future be 
sheltered, both from the inclemenc y of the climate, 
and the severity of reproof. If the refractory 
should, in defiance of my gentle admonitions, : ly 
out armed at all points, ‘and darting sharp bows 
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against every one, in their way, I shall employ a 
sort of deputy lounger, empowered to give each 
fair offender a rap, cither with a French fan, or a 
fashionable stickee. I observe that my illustrious 
predecessor, Joseph Addison, employs, in the 
Tatler, Pacolet, John Morphew and Charles Lillie, 
in the Spectator, a trunkmaker, and in the Guar- 
dian, a lion, sub-lion, and under roarer, all as 
subaltern agents, to carry on the work cf reforma- 
tiin. This is a sufficient hint. Moreover, | find 
my labours, so thicken upon me, that an as- 
sistant is indispensible. Of late, my title is a per- 
fect misnomer, and, far from being a lounger, | am 
in danger of becoming, one of the most laborious 
fellows, that ever plodded along the cart rut of con- 
stantoccupation. ‘This is so alien to all the habits 
of an indolent character, that a deputy lounger must 
be created. I accordingly appoint Lewis Listless, 
a distant, though decayed relation of the Saunter 
family, and one, who boasts of the pedigree of Old- 
school. This lazy kinsman of mine, dearly loves 
to loiter through the streets, and to look at the 
ladies. J have commissioned him to take all the 
affairs of the female world, under his immediate 
inspection. Not only elbows, but ankles are open 
to his criticism; and he is to take care, with a 
power, similar to that of the Roman consuls at 
perilous epochs, “ Ne quid detrimenti Femina ca- 
piat.” He is to see, that elbows and bosoms 
catch no cold, by being wantonly exposed, to the 
merciless winter; and he has it in charge to punish 


‘the tresspassers, upon the close of MopEsty, and 


the inclosures of ViraTvE. 
}—_—__] 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 
FUTURE DESTINY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
CHAPTER I. 
dt is not impossible, to foresee the future, in general. 

I have no pretensions toa foreknowledge of fu- 
turity. I am by no means disposed to play the 
prophet: my only object is, to derive inferences 
from known facts, according to the rules of proba- 
bility. 

If man, could foresee the future with certainty, 
all the intellectual faculties, would be useless, and 
would die away by mactivity. But future events 
may often be foreseen, grenerally, by persons who 
have not given themselves out for inspired; thus in 
the writings of Rousseau of Geneva, may be found, 
not only obscure anticipations, but explicit presa- 
ges of the French revolution; and this might easily 
be accounted for. 

All things which are to happen in future, are 
truths. Why then should not a person who sin- 
cerely loves truth, not have forebodings of them, 
since they are homoger.eous to that love? 

W hoever knows the ruling passion of an _ indivi- 
dual, and should know it perfectly, might know be- 
forehand, how he would conduct himself in any gi- 
ven case. 

It is doubtless in such a manner, that the deity 
foresees the actions of men. As the deity knows 
in the utmost perfection the characters of men, or 
their ruling passion, that is to say, what they love 
above all things, he foresees in like perfection all 
their future actions; forin this ruling affection or 
inclination of the soul, they are all inscribed: they 
are there as it were, bound up in embryo. 

In this manner the foresight of God, may be ve- 
ry well reconciled with the freedom of man; a pro- 
blem which has always been deemed insolvable. In 
erdcr to foresee all the occurrences in the world, 
so far as they are not merely physical, but moral, 
it would be accessary to know the ruling passions 
of ull men, at least of all men in power, to perfec- 
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tion, with all their possible modifications. This is 
what no man can do; but the deity can ; and is con- 
sequently omniscient and omnipresent. 

Whoever knows perfectly the character of a 
man, can lead him, with motives: the Deity there- 
fore governs the events of this world, and the trans- 
actions of mankind, notwithstanding all appearan- 
ces to the contrary. 

A man canrot therefore accurately foresee the 
occurrences of a nation, because he cannot tho- 
roughly know all the men who have an influence 
upon its fortunes. From known data, only very 
general conclusions can be drawn, and this is now 
my purpose with respect to the republic of North- 
America. I am apprehensive that even these few 
preparatory considerations will be thought too ab- 
stracted; I hasten therefore to my proper object. 


CHAPTER IL. 
Europe may be perfectly free, from the fear of being in 


future conquered by America. 

Our descendants are threatened with being con- 
quered by the Americans, and particularly by the 
republic of North-America. My purpose is, to 
convince those of my fellow citizens of this quarter 
of the world, who may read my book, that they have 
no need to pass sleepless nights on this account, 
and that they may go peaceably to bed every night, 
free from all concern for the future fortunes of 
their posterity. 

“ America,” says a German author, “ is an oak 
upon a solitary mountain.” ‘This is probably a 
figure, drawn from that forest-bending eloguence, of 
which another German author tells us. I donot 
indeed exactly understand what this metaphor of 
an oak upon a solitary mountain means, probably 
because I am not well versed in the forest-bending 
eloquence ; but thus much I can perceive; that it 
is meant to designate semething vigorous, energe- 
tic, herculean, &c. &. We hear of nothing else, 
but of this youthful naticnal vigour, this national 
bloom, when America is spoken of. In the eyes 
of ‘hese vigorous statesmen, Europe, is in compa- 
rison with America decrepid with age, a doting 
cripple, &c. I wish that upon this subject some 
determinate ideas could be formed, and shall take 
the liberty to discuss the subject a little here; 
though without forest-bending eloquence. The 
republic of North-America, exhibits at present, 
that is. in its youth, no proofs whatever of youthful 
vigour. Itis rather the despicable sport of those 
European states with which it stands im any poli- 
tical relation. Itis, if I may be allowed to use a 
trivial expression alternately cudgelled both by 
England and France. Here then is a youth, in- 
competent to struggle with an old cripple; this 
youth is indeed very prematurely unnerved. 

It will be objected that America is not yet suf- 
ficiently peopled to make herself formidable to the 
most powerful European states, and this observa- 
tion will be erroneous. If the geographical situa- 
tion of America be considered, it may very easily 
be proved, that four millions of men, at such a dis- 
tance from Europe, might resist the united attack 
of all the European states together, and become 
extremely formidable to those which have posses- 
sions in America, if other causes of which I have 
treated in the first part of this work, did not palsy 
these four millions of people, in a military, and 
consequently in a political point of view. 

This national weakness is occasioned, by a want 
of youthful vigour. A youthful vigorous nation, is 
one whose citizens magnanimously sacrifice in 
case of need, their own interest, to the public good. 
In a vigorous nation every arm and every purse is 
stretched forth for the national honour, if it has 
been offended. Insuch cases the Amertcans sub- 
mit themselves to the insolent foreigners. Nor is 
there for them any thing else to do, seeimg that 
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selves into a serviceable national militia, and their 
love of money has always made them refuse to pay 
an adequate number of soldiers. 

A nation, where luxury consumes so many of 
the elements of power, must always remain weak, 
so long as no radical reformztion of manners is ef. 
fected. Even the people are in America addicted 
to luxury ; even the lowest classes are accustomed 
to high living; acircumstance, which weakens yet 
more the republic, and which occasions the enor- 
mous importations. ‘he vain women of the sea 
ports, with the most impudent extravegance deck 
themselves out at a cost, which might clothe and 
pay twenty thousand men; and if this extrava- 
gance is not quite equal to that of the European 
capitals, it is not because the passion for luxury, 
but merely because the means of gratifying it, are 
wanting. In allthe European countries where lux- 
ury prevails, the people at least, live frugally; 
hence fewer of the elements of national power are 
wasted, than in America,; and the nation is ena- 
bled to apply them to its defence. 

If the Americans manufactured for themselves 
their articles of luxury, the nation would not be so 
much weakened, as the consequence would then 
be an internal circulation of their productions, and 
not their exportation to foreign lands. 

America produces only articles of the first neces- 
sity; such for instance as the materials for bread; 
and as with these, she purchases articles of luxury, 
the consequence is great dearness ; and where dear- 
ness prevails, few operations can be effected, un- 
less there should come in from abroad a propor- 
tionable affluence ef money; this however cannot 
be the case, in a nation, where amidst great Juxury, 
the articles of luxury, are purchased of foreigners. 

These are the physical causes of the weakness of 
the American republic. But there are likewise 
moral causes for it. and it is clear, that without 
them, the others would not exist. In a communi- 
ty, where in general, the great object of life is made 
to consist in usury, there is little martial fire to be 
expected, and legions collected from among shop- 
keepers, were never considered as formidable. The 
shop-keeping spirit however in that country ex. 
tends even to the farmers: they too, think of no- 
thing but purchase and sale, and have debt and cre- 
dit constantly before their eyes. 

The numerous fanatical sects likewise contri- 
bute in part, to this unmilitary spirit. I have never 
heard the quakers celebrated for their heroic spi- 
vite Norare the Mennonists distinguished as very 
warlike people. ‘The characteristic ruling passion 
ofall these fanatics is self-interest. The Presby- 
tcrians and Independents, were very brave under 
the conduct of Cromwell, and they performed the 
most, in the war of the American revolution. But 
no magnanimous deeds of nartial valour, were 
ever heard to be performed by the two before men- 
tioned sects, nor by Moravians, Methodists, Ana- 
baptists, Baptists, Syncretists, Dulcinists, Pietists, 
or Quiestists. 

This complete want of all proud, and warlike 
spirit, would be salutary and laudable, inasmuch.as 
it should prevent attacks upon the rights and secu- 
rity of a neighbour; but it is pernicicus, blamea- 
ble, and mean, as it prevents resistance against 
the usurpations of foreigners. Hence the Ameri- 
cans are compelled to crouch before the English, 
to crouch before the French, to creuch before the 
Algerines, andby continual sacrifices, obtain of fo- 
reigners to spare the remainder yet a little longer. 
The Americans want a great stimulus to valour, 
the glorious warlike deeds of their forefathers. 
Every European nation hos had its splendid war- 
like period, the remembrance of which inflames 


} the youth with noble enthusiasm. But what great 


actions of their ancesturs can the Americans relate 
to their youth? The history of their revolutionary 
war? But there again, are the official letters of 


thelr love of ease prevents their forming them- } Geucral Washington, a lasting monument, which, 
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if they should dare open the mouth to boast, must 
instantly condemn them to shame and silence. 

No man is better acquainted with his nation, than 
Washington, and no man ever conducted himsel! 
better, according to circumstances. But he was 
probably tired of appearing atthe head of the af- 
fairs of a nation corrupted in the grain, and alto- 
gether regardless of the general interest; and as in 
the long run even he might find himself unable to 
defend the political independence of the nation, he 
withdraws himself from a career, where nothing 
useful can be established. 

The Greeks and Romans are ridiculed by the 
Americans, for not having understood, so well as 
themselves, the art of money making. 

To form a warlike people, the youth should be 
hardened by gymnastic and tactical exercises, to 
the soldier’s life; and their souls should be inflam- 
ed by ancient history, with the desire to achieve 
similar actions. Lut instead ofthis they are form- 
ed from childhood to usury, and their souls are in- 
flamed with a most ardent desire of money. 

Such is the peopie whom we are told to dread. 
But the Americans are represented as likely to be 
terrible to us, only in future times; for no man de- 
nies that they are at present weak. 

tsut Ido not even concurin this opinion; for 
their population will continually spread to the west- 
ward, and at the end of a thousand years, will be 
very small in comparison with the surface of the 
land. Now, inorder to carry on war, ata distance, 
a concentrated population is absolutely necessary. 

Toexecute great military undertakings, a gov- 
ernment must possess a considerable coercive pow- 
er, and the subjects must be content to make great 
sacrifices to the public. I doubt whether this will 
ever be the casein America. A people desirous 
of conquests is generally very numerous in propor- 
tion to the surface of its country, and a conquering, 
is commonly a despotic government. In Ameri- 
ea there will be after the lapse of centuries, un- 
cleared land remaining in plenty, and the govern- 
ment will never be despotic. Nor will the spirit of 
the people there, ever be warlike. 

The posterity of the present Europeans will 
therefore never have occasion to fear an attack 
from the Americans. 

( To be continued. ) 
=== 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THOMAS PAINE’S EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 
Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 
Country Gaz U.S. Nov. 30th, 1802. 


THE EXAMINER, No. II. 


The intimate connection between Author Paine 
and Manager Jefferson, being uncontrovertibly 
proved, by a referrence to letters and other docu- 
ments, no less than, by the well known fact, of 
present personal intimacy; and as, according to the 
old proverb, “a man is known by the company he 
keeps,” I shall, in the sequel of this examination, 
make a liberal use of these data. Toexpress my 
deep-rooted abhorrence at this connection, between 
the present chief magistrate ofthe American States, 
(United they are not, but in name) and that 
creeping-thing called Thomas Paine, I have only to 
“ brand it with the unchangeable name of mean- 
ness,’’ and quote from Paine himself, the definition 
of that vicee There are in Paine’s writings, all 
sorts of slanderous and acrimonious epithets, 
and I wish no better manual than his works, to 
spell out an exact, I may venture to say, a perfect 
description of Mr. Jefferson’s cliaracter. 

See what he says to sir William Howe, in his 
Crisis Noe 5—which I have taken the pains to read 
since the author referred to it, in his ‘hird epistle. 
# Mankind are not universally agreed in their de- 
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termination of right and wrong; éut there are cer- 
tain actions, which the consent of all nations and 
individuals, hath branded with the unchangeable 
name of meanness. In the list of human vices, we 
find some of such a refined constitution, that they 
cannot be carried into practice, without seducing 
some virtue to their assistance; but meanness hath 
neither alliance nor apology. It is generated in 
the dust and sweepings of other vices, and is of 
such a hateful figure that all the rest conspire to 
disown it.” If the people of America will tclerate 
in their first magistrate, this monstrous alliance 
with such a hateful “ figure,’’ nobody ought to be 
surprized if all the rest of mankind * conspire to 
disown them.” 

But there ‘s in America, I fully believe, a nume- 
rous sect, who will not tamely tolerate this alliance ; 
they will make it the constant theme of censure, of 
complaint and of remonstrance, and whether their 
frowns produce any effect or not, their solemn pro- 
test will be entered of record. 

So early as July 1801, 1 find a record in the 
Port-Folio of your protest Mr. Oldschool, against 
the then current rumour, that Thomas Paine had 
been invited to return in a national ship to America, 
by the first magistrate of a free people. It is as fol- 
lows. 

“ If, during the present season of national abase- 
ment, infatuation, folly and vice, any portent could 
surprise, sober men would be utterly confounded 
by an article current in all our newspapers, that 
the loathsome ‘Thomas Paine, a drunken atheist, 
and the scavenger of faction, is invited to return in 
a national ship, to America, by the first Magistrate 
of a free people. A measure so enormously pre- 
posterous, we cannot yet believe has been adopted, 
and it would demand firmer nerves than those pos- 
sessed by Mr. Jefferson, to hazard such an insult to 
the moral sense of the nation. If that rebel rascal 
should come to preach from us bible to our popu- 
lace, it would be time for every honest and insulted 
man of dignity to flee to some Zoar as from ano- 
ther Sodom, to “ shake off the very dust of his feet,” 
and abandon “ America.”’ Strong as this language 
may scem, it is by no means too nervous for the 
occasion, for, of all insults that can be offered, the 
most flagrant are those, which assault the religious 
code, and offend the moral sense of a nation: and 
although “ the first magistrate of a free people,” 
has dared tocommit this outrage against his coun- 
try—I will be bold to say, there is not a king, a 
consul nor a despot in Europe, who would have 
displayed so little delicacy and testified so little re- 
gard to the feelings of his enslaved subjects. But 
we are free, sovereign and independent, and What is 
more, Thomas Paine, has come, by the invitation 
ot president Thomas Jefferson, “to preach from 
HIs bible, to our populace.” 

It is not my design to remonstrate against this in- 
timate alliance, by the mere application of harsh and 
general epithets, to the character and conduct of 
Thomas Paine. I can prove from various sources, 
that this man stands upon record, as a traitor to his 
trust; as a busy, oflicious and pestering medler, in 
affairs with which he had no business; and that 
for these sins, he was publicly reproached and dis- 
missed from office, by the American congress of 
1779. I will prove further, that Mr. Jefferson could 
not be ignorant of this act of treachery, and that 
from that hour, he knew or ought to have known, 
that Thomas Paine could only disgrace any body, 
who cherished his acquaintance, or confided in his 
principles. 

In the Journals of Congress, vol. 3, Folwell’s | 
edition, under date 17th, April 1777, is a resolve 
in these words. 

“ Resolved, That the stile of the committee of 
secret correspondence be altered, and that for the 
future, it be stiled the committee of foreign affairs. 
That a secretary be appointed to the said commit- | 


of 





tcey with a salary of seventy dollars a month. ! 
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«“ That the said secretary, previous to his enter- 
ing on his office, take an oath, to be administered 
by the president;” * well and faithfully to execute 
the trust reposed in him, according to his best skill 
and judgment, and to disclose no matter, the know- 
ledge of which shali be acquired in consequence of such, 
his office, that he shall be directed to keep secret.” 
“* Also the oath prescribed for the officers of the 
army,” the latter clause of which is, * I do swear, 
&c. &c. that I will serve the United States in the 
office of which I now hold, and in any other 
office which I may hereafter hold, by their appoint- 
ment or under their authority, with fidelity and 
honour, and according to the best of my skill and 
understanding.” 

*‘ Congress proceeded to the election of the said 
secretary, and the ballots being taken, 

Thomas Paine was elected.” 

Here was an honourable and Jucrative office be- 
stowed upon Paine, and I should like to hear from 
his own confession, who was the member of con- 
gress, that put him in nomination....perhaps he 
does not know, or has forgotten....He has not pro- 
bably forgotten the fable of the “ countryman and 
the adder.” How well he deserved this distin- 
guished mark of confidence and trust, and how 
sacredly he observed the oaths he took, when 
sworn into office, a few more referrences to the 





journals of Congress will enable ug to discover. 


Meantime I am, 
Your friend, 


THE EXAMINER. 
Oliver Oldschool, Esq. 


—— = 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS- COLON AND SPONDER, 


An original work, and greatly superior to the 
ordinary poetical trifles of the hour, has been put 
into my eager hands, and caught my roving eye 
with the dazzling title of “ The Meteors.” This 
glittering name is not arrogantly assumed. The* 
following are like “ the sparkles of a glancing star.” 
They are bright and beautiful, and thus gi/d my 
evening hour. 


I bought a horse; the owner swore 
He had no fault, was far from viciouss 
Thus much was well, I ask’d no more 
Not choosing to be thought capricious. 


When, lo! to my surprise, I find, 
This faultless horse is almost blind. 
In haste, I hie me back to meet 
My jockey; find him....*‘ sir, this cheat 
Will never do; the nag’s unsound, 
Has not an eye to see the grownd:” 
Friend, quoth the man, as sharp as salt, 
’Tis his misfortune....not his fault. 


The subject of Plagiarism has never been more 
merrily treated, than in the ensuing tale, which 
not Marot, not La Fontaine, not John Hall Steven- 
son, could have told with more naivete, than our 
author. All is easy, all is animated. The versifi- 
cation flows incredebili lenitate, like the river, 
described by Cesar. 

* A Poet being once accus’d 
That many of the thoughts he used 
Were sroLen; with patience heard his friend, 
An author likewise, to the end. 


‘« That paragraph, I own, is fine, 
But I can show you, line for line, 
From whence you every beauty took, 
‘Tis in a most uncommon book x 
Where every thought of yours, and better, 
I lately found in old black letter.’ 


In vain the other urg’d his plea, 
That great wits sometimes might agree: 
‘* Well, well, (he aye | let truth prevail, 
It will not spoil the following 
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TAET. 


Young Kitty grew so fair a maid, 
That Grandmama was much afraid 
‘To trust the damsel out of view, 
Lest any mischief should ensue; 
Experience is the test of truth, 

The old lady prov'd it in her youths 
80, for good reasons she could bring, 
Kept Kitty near her apron string. 


Now Kitty’s grandsire was of mind, 
Restraint, of whatsoever kind, 
Was wrong, except when he, in vain, 
Besought his dearest to restrain 
The gentle warblings of that tongue, 
On which most hony'd accents hung, 
Sweets; too luxuriantly enjoy’d, 
That long ago his taste had cloy'd. 
Thus, either party claim’d the art 
To guard fair Kitty's tender heart. 


The old lady led a tiresome life, 
For Kitty long’d to be a wife, 
And though full many a suitor came 
Not one could please the cautious dame. 
Among the rest young Clodio strove, 
The fair one listened to his love, 
Which fact once known. ..the youth no more 
Dar'd set his toot within the door. 


The banish’d lover bore his doom 
Like others, humbly, I presume, 
That is, he wrote, and brib’d the maid, 
Who all his di/lets doux convey'd. 
His mistress, as his zeal deserv'd, 
The intercourse of souls preserv'd. 


But absence is a cruel state, 
"Tis needless to expatiate, 
And shew how, during this dread trial, 
Love measures time, unlike the dial, 
My muse her story ne’er delays 
By dwelling on the et ceteras. 


A secret meeting was projected, 
And very speedily effected; 
"T'was just about the break of day, 
When most good folks in slumber lay; 
And ssetty’s head, invention rich-in, 
Contriv’d the scene should be the 4itchen, 


When down stairs tripping came the lady 
Ber faithful swain was there already... 
What bliss!....But offered, ah! in vain, 

For Tray that moment slips his chain; 
He hears a stranger's voice below 

And needs must let his master know. 
Uncourteous dog! hast never heard 
Truth should not always be declar'd ? 


The echoing bark resounds above, 
And Prudence flies to succour Love, 
Sir Simon rose, his Lady’s will, 

To know why Tray can not keep stilP, 
Now Kitty, what thy trepidation ! 

Thy lover....and thy reputation 

In equal danger !....‘* Betty, say, 

Have you no plan....no scheme....or way 
To let this gentleman escape, 

And get us fairly from the scrape? 
Your master comes in anger hot, 

Oh Clodio! I shall see thee shot!” 


But Genius, when demanded most, 

00 frequently deserts his post. 

o ’twas with Betty, whose desire, 
Though simply to conceal the squire, 
Could scarce accomplish it before 
Sir Simon Siandnete at the door. 


“ Hey day,” said he,  what’s here to do} 
What Kitty up! has Tray wak’d you ? 
And Betty too !....’tis very careful, 
I thought you women were more fearful! 
Th:t noisy mastiff barks for ny 
T’ve half a mind to hang him for’t, 
Had but this p-stol ball and powder, 
I'd make him yelp a little louder.” 


But Beelzebub, or-proverbs lie, 
Must havea finger in each pie. 


Ii care into mys lady’s head, 
Whar be Wad beter leave ber bed; 
So dow ighe coms, and in she dashes, 


Pour Bitty WM.eS aS pale aS Av): Om 
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The old lady easily believes 
She’s not in danger from the thieves; 
For, if Sir Simon should have found ‘em, 
He must, ere this, have ta’en and bound ‘em: 
That fancy gave her no great fear, _ 
Another did, as you shall hear. 


’Tis very odd, thought she, that miss 
Should be beiow so soon as this; 
What though we all imagin’d danger, 
That only makes the thing the stranger; 
Urcommon thieves, indeed, are those 
Which females run the first to oppose. 


‘* My love, no thief have I seen here, 
That Tray is an unlucky cur....” 

** He is, indeed! (quoth Betty,) sir, 

To call my master up so early, 

And fright us all for nothing....nearly; 
My dear young lady snatch’d her gown 
And made me instantly come down 

To hide what most in hazard stocd, 
And save what waluadles we could.” 


‘* But, (adds the old lady.) are you sure, 
Since things are never too secure, 
The villains are not somewhere hid? 
Which accident may heaven forbid.” 


‘« I’ve search’d the place, my dear, all over, 
The devil a rogue can I discover !” 


** Well, well, Sir Simon, be it so, 
But Z’// search further, ere I go; 
Come Betty....bear that light before, 
And every corner we’!l explore: 

S‘r Simon does things like a sloven, 
Suppose.....we peep intu that oven,” 


** La! Madam, may I be so bold, 
That oven’s fud/ as it can hold; 
They can't be there; ’tis vain to seek....” 
** Do, Betty, mend me, when I speak.” 


Poor Retty from experience knew 
Prevarication would not do, 
And therefore hesitates no more 
But, tremb!ing.....opes the oven’s door: 
No time to peep.....that very minute 
Bounc’d out our Clodio, hid within it, 


To paint the general consternation, 
Would too much lengthen the narration. 
Now, says my lady, love, you see, 

Fine works were here, except for me! 
Pretty !....... ** Stop, stop,”’ Sir Simon cries, 
** T always grant you very wise; 


for its literary merit, without presuming to give 
my sanction to the satire. 


THE HONEY MOON, 


Serene and tranquil was the night, 
The night thar clos’d the summer day, 
And brilliant shone ‘he Moon, aud bright, 
And warm and tender was her ray. 


‘* How like our loves,’”’ the husband cried, 
As on his arm Louisa hung..... 

Scarce had Louisa been a bride, 
And both were fond, and both were young. 


This Moon, how like our love, my dear, 

He said, and clasp’d her round the waist; 
’Tis pure and perfect, and sincere, 

Tender and true, and warm, though chaste. 


Time flew.....the youthful pair again 
Enjoy’d at eve the stilly vale; 

The Moon still shone, but in the wane, 
Her form less round, her face more pale, 


This too is like our love, my queen, 

For though less radiant and iess brights 
Yet still o’er allthis sylvan scene, ~ 

She sheds a soft and pleasing light. 


Louisa bow’d her beauteous head, 
And yet a sigh escap’d her breast; 
Perhaps the fair one would have said, 

She /24’d the first bright moon the best. 


Time linger’d, yet again the pair 
The balmy breath of eve imbib’d; 
And now less perfect, yet still fair, 
The Moon, alas! two horns describ’d, 


This too is love, Louisa says, 
The love, my dear, that life adorns ! 

Perfect, at first, it soon decays, 
Decays and ends, at last, in Hoaws. 


I believe it was Lady Montague, or the author. 


of Lady Montague’s letters, for their genuineness 
has been doubted by recent incredulity, who tirst 
shewed us fashionable specimens of Lurdish poetry. 
Her versions, whether prose or poetical, were not 
of much value, and are now forgotten. Whatever 
Sir William Jones has translated from the dialects 
of the East will continue coeval with his fame, and 
the following ode will probably be lost only with 


I own it, to my great disgrace, 

I ne’er had thought of such a place. 

The oven, it must be confest, 

Was the dast place I should have guess'd, 

And yet ’tis odd the thought struck you, 

Or any....... ..WHO'VE NOT BEEN THERE TOO.” 


Now friend, the bard accus’d, exclaim’d, 
You see the point at which I’ve aim’d: 
You would have borrowed from the store 
Had J not rummaged it before; 
Leave censure to the critic throng, 
Brother, we both are in the wrong. 


I have the greatest possible respect for the holy 
institution of matrimony, and, with our modest 
Milton, 


OF the genial bed, 
With most mysterious reverence I deem. 


How often have I exclaimed with the experienced 
Solomon, that two are better than one, and how often 
have I re-echoed the pensive remark of an apocry- 
phal writer, who, with a sigh from his bachelor 
heart, informs us, that He, who hath no wife, 
wandereth up and down mourning. It is shameful, 
the Vicar of Wakefield would say, to continue 
single, and only ta/k of population, and none but 
those, who are hardened sinners, and obstinately 
impenitent inthe ways of celibacy, could approve 
of the following sarcasm at wedded life. Let witlings 
joke, and let the gibing.Gibbon sneer at the married, 
“ For my single seif,’ I like :o sce Benedict and 
Beatrice in unison. T abominate the allegory ol 
Louisa, in the last stanza, and | copy the poem 





that elegant English, in which it is rendered. 


A TURKISH ODE OF MESIHI. 
Translated by Sir William Sones. 


Hear how the nightingales, on every spray, 
Hail in wild notes the sweet return of May! 
The gale, that o’er yon waving almond blows, 
The verdant bank with silver blossoms strows: 
The smiling season decks each flowery glade. 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


What gales of fragrance scent the vernal air ! 
Hills, dales, and woods, their loveliest mantles wear. 
Who knows what cares await that fatal day, 

When ruder guests shall banish gentle May ? 
Even death, perhaps, our vallies will invade, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade, 


The tulip now its varied hue displays, 
And sheds, like Ahmed’s eye, celestial rays. 
Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 
The joys of youth, while May invites, pursue! 
Will not these notes your timorous minds persuade? 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


The sparkling dew-drops o’er the lillies play, 
Like orient pearls, or like the beams of day. 
If love and mirth your wanton thoughts engage, 
Attend, ye nymphs (a poet’s words are sage.) 
While thus you sit beneath the trembling shade, 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


Thre fresh blown rose like Zeineb’s cheek appears, 
When pearls, like dew drops, glitter in her ears, 
The charms of youth at once are seen and past; 

And nature says, *‘ They are too sweet to lasr,* 
So blooms the rose; and so the blushing maid ! 
be gay: too soon ihe dowers of spying will fade; 
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See yon anemonies their leaves unfold, 
With rubies flaming, and with living gold! 
While crystal flowers from weeping clouds descend, 
Enjoy the presence of the tunefu! friend. 
Now, while the wines are brought, the sofa’s lay’d, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


The plants no more are dried, the meadows dead, 
No more the rose-bud hangs her pensive head: 
The shrubs revive in vallies, meads, and bowers, 
And every stalk is diadem’d with flowers; 
In silken robes each hillock stands array’d, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


Clear drops each morn impearl the rose’s bloom, 
And from its leaf the zephyr drinks perfume; 
The dewy buds expand their lucid store: 
Be this our wealth: ye damsels, ask no more. 
Though wise men envy, and though fools upbraid, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


The dew-drops, sprinkled by the musky gale, 
Are chang’d to essence, ere they reach the dale. 
The mild blue sky a rich pavilion spreads, 
Without our labor, o’er our favour’d heads. 

Let others toil in war, in arts, or trade, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


Late, gloomy winter chill’d the sullen air, 
Till soliman arose. and all was fair. 
Soft in his reign the notes of love resound, 
And Plea:ure’s rosy cup goes freely round. 
Here onthe bank, which mantling vines o’ershade, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


May this rude lay from age to age remain, 
true memorial of this lovely train. 
re charming maid, and hear thy poet sing, 
Thyself the rose, and he the bird of spring: 
Love bids him sig, and iove will be obey’d. 
Be gay: too soon.the flowers of spring will fade. 


CRITICISM. 
REVIEW OF LYCEE, &c. 
(Concluded. ) 


Lycee; ou, Cours de Literature, Ancienne et Moderne 
Par J. F. La Harpe. 12 Tom. 8vo. A Paris. 
chez, H. Agasse, Imprimeur Libraire, Rue des 
Poitevins, An 7 de la Republique. i. e. The 
Lyceum; or, a course of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern. 1800. 


His criticism on the history, philosophy, and 
miscellaneous literature of each of the three pe- 
riods, into which he divides his history. is much 
more short and cursory than that on the two other 
subjects. He treats of the Greek and Roman his- 
torians under two classes:....In the first he ranks 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, and Quintus Curtius. He gives a detailed 
account of the merits and defects of each; in which, 
if he has fallen into any error, it is with regard to 
Thucydides, to whom he greatly prefers Sallust, 
and almost every historian in the class. Thucydides, 
by the ancients, was looked upon as a perfect model 
of historic wisdom and dignity. We think he has 
made several very just observations in defence of 
the speeches in the ancient historians, which he 
has employed a whole section to vindicate. His 
account of the historians in the second class, though 
short, is sufficient to give a very distinct idea of the 
character of each, anda pretty accurate notion of 

‘their merits and defects. In almost every instance 
his judgment is enlightened, and may be trusted. 
He professes to give but a superficial review of 
philosophy, which he could not expect, he says, 
to render equally interesting to his auditors with 
his other subjects. He examines the philosophy 
of Plato; but, we think, he has erred farther from 
his plan in his case, than in any other part of his 
book. Instead of examining the writings of Plato 
as the subject of taste, he gives a detailed ac- 
count of his abstract notions, and metaphysical 
edénjectures; in which much was certainly not ta 
be found the object of praise. Had he consider- 
ed Plato, as we think it was the nature of his 
plan to have done, as a moral und eloquent 
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writer of the first class, he would have been 
more interesting as well as instructive. It is 
rather wonderful that it did not occur to so en- 
lightened a writer, that here was a most proper 
place to deliver a criticism on dialogue writing; 
a species of composition, the nature of which 
has been less developed than any other, and of 
which Plato was the inventor. And it would 
certainly have been very much to his purpose 
to have explained that exquisite art with which 
Plato conducts his argument, and which, not 
less than the charms of his style, renders him 
the most bewitching of authors. He next examines 
at considerable length, the philosophical writings 
ef Plutarch, which he warmly recommends, and 
the beauties of which he very justly details. 
Cicero, of all the philosophers of antiquity, is 
he whose writings he most esteems, and he 
certainly points out their excelleneies with great 
skill, and shews a very complete acquaintance with 
their contents, and a strong feeling of their merits. 
As to Seneca, with whom he closes his account of 
the ancient philosophy, we rather think he has been 
led, from opposition to Diderot, who affected to set 
Seneca above all writers, to undervalue that cele- 
brated author, who, though he has some defects of 
style, which have been enlarged upon, certainly 
possesses the most dazzling eloquence, and has a 
power of warning his reader upon moral subjects 
beyond any author almost with whom we are 
acquainted. 

Such is the plan of this author’s critical review 
of ancient literature. He shews himself to be very 
thoroughiy acguainted with it. And though he is a 
warm, he is not a superstitious admirer of the an- 
cicnts. The three first volumes of this work may 


, we dha ‘ : ° mie hue 
ve safely recommended as a body ot just criticism 


upon ancient literature, more full and minute than 
any which has yet been presented to the public. 
We shall not be particular in our account of what 
he has done, respecting the two remaining periods 
of his review. Indeed it will not be necessary, be- 
cause his mode of procedure is almost exacty the 
same in these, which we have seen it to be in the 
former. In the literature of the age of Louis the 
lourteenth, there is no epic poem ‘io review; for it 
is only the literature of France, which our author 
considers in his two last periods. He proceeds, 
therefore, immediately to the drama. And, with 
the same minuteness which we described him to 
have employed with regard to the ancient dramatic 
poets, and even still greater, he analyzes and exa- 
mines each of the plays of Corneille and Racine; 
describing the circumstances in which they were 
produced, the success they had, the art of the poet, 
iy such pieces, and all its excellencies and defects. 
He enumerates and characterises all the inferior 
writers of tragedy, during the same period; and 
then proceeds to comedy; when, after a short ac- 
count of those who preceded Moliere, he dwells at 
great length upon that author, and then, as he did 
in tragedy, gives a more cursory review of all the 
inferior comic writers of the age of Louis the four- 
teenth. After this*he considers the opera of the 
same period, chiefly that of Quinault ; the odes, the 
Satirical and epistolary poetry, fables, tales, pas- 
toral poetry and the different kinds of light poetry. 
The next subject is the eloquence of the age of 
Louis the fourteenth. He mentions first, the elo- 
quence of the bar, and that of the deliberative kind 
in popular assemblies. But, though he thinks 
France did produce some specimens in both these 
kinds at that period, of no little merit, he allows 
they were but few; and that the circumstances of 
France were not favourable to produce them. He 
finds compensation in the eloquence of the pulpit. 
This he divides into two kinds; the funeral oration, 
and the sermon. And, after some observations on 
the earlier productions of both specics,in Franée, he 
enlarges upon Bossuet, as a model almost perfect 


in the former, and Maseilic1, in the latter, Severa! | 
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just and uncommon remarks are made on the na- 
ture of this species of composition. And every 
reader of taste will be pleased with the full develope. 
ment which he has given us of the beauties of stilé 
and thought in Bossuet and Massillon. He allows 
that France had not much to boast of her historical 
compositions in the time of Louis XIV. He isa 
gréat admirer of Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal 
History >-he praises Fleury’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory: and speaks with respect of some of the pro- 
ductions of Vertot. He gives a whole section to 
the consideration of memoirs; in which he men- 
tions, with particular praise, those of Jeannin, of 
Villeroi, of Torcy, of Turenne, of Sully, the Let- 
ters of Cardinal d’Ossat, the Memoirs of Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier and Molleville. “ But for the 
knowledge of men and of affairs,” says he, “ nothing 
can be compared, even at the greatest distance, with 
the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz: ’tis the most 
precious monument, in that kind, which remains to 
us of the last age. 

We can do little more than barely name the dif- 
ferent authors in philosophy, whom he has criti- 
cised, and declare our opinion that his appreciation 
both of their doctrines, and of their talent in deli- 
vering them, is, for the most part, perfectly correct. 
The writers in metaphysics, whom he examines, 
are, Descartes, Pascal, Fenelon, Mglebranche, and 
Bayle. His account of Bayle is réally valuable, be- 
cause it has seldom fallen to the lot of that man to 
be either praised er blamed, with moderation. 
Neither the metaphysics of Descartes nor Fenelon, 
perhaps, deserve all the praise which he bestows 
uponthem. We are better metaphysicians in Bri. 
tain than they are in France. But itis pleasing to 
observe this learned and ingenious man, in the si- 
tuation in which he is placed, so attached to the 
sentiments of religion and morality, that he cannot 
help regarding, with veneration, every opinion, 
which has been employed with success in their de- 
fence. AS writers in morals, he names Fenc!on, 
Nicole, Duguet, Larochefoucauld, Ladruyere, and 
St. Evremond. Most of his observations on each 
of them are just and interesting. But his criticism 
on Larochefoucauld & the fullest which we rememe 
ber to have seen; and, though a little mure meta- 
physical acumen be wanting to the complete refu- 
tation of that author’s maxims, what he has said is 
highly valuable. A short criticism on romances 
and tales concludes this part of his subject. 

Of the literature of the last period we have the 
criticism of the poetry only. He promises some 
additional volumes on the philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century. Into the poetry of this period he 
enters with the greatest minuteness of detail. No 
less than four volumes are employed upon it. He 
begins with the Henriade of Voltaire, of which he 
isa great admirer. He is too wise and too candid 
not to admit its defects, but he contends that it has 
many, and great beauties; and we think he does 
prove that it has been, in general, under-rated. He 
examines the tragedies of Voltaire, in no less than 
two full volumes: and much fine instruction on that 
species of composition is to be found in them. It is 
here, indeed, that we think this author chiefly ex- 
cels. He omits not the writers of the second classe 
And when he has thus fully discussed the tragi¢ 
writing of this period, he passes on to the comedies. 
He first examines that curious question, whether to 
write atragedy or acomedy be most difficult? where 
the reader will find several ingenious and important 
observations. And then he appreciates the merits, 
one after another, ofthe numerous comic writt rs of 
this period. He examines, with great judgment, 
the nature and merits of that new species of drama, 
which was introduced into France by La Chaussée, 
and which they sometimes call Comedie Mixte, 
sometimes Larmoyante, and criticizes with hig 
usual correctness, the productions in thet hind. of 
Voltaire, Diderot, and others, Phe last volume con. 
tuins crilicisms 05 tae bervic and conic cpere, mt! 
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the different writers of these two descriptions, which 
lave appeared in France, during the last century. 

We cannot close this account of Laharpe's work, 
without mentioning a very eloquent discourse, pre- 
fixed to his review of the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and delivered inthe Lyceum in December 
1794; in which he describes, in the most glowing 
colours of horror and indignation, the persecution 
which literature had suffered during a few of the 
preceding years, and the utter abasement into which 
I’rance had been sunk, with regard to every thing, 
the object of taste, reason, sentiment or virtue. 

** Shall our wretched tyrants,” says he, * be com- 
pared to the men, who have effected revolutions in 
other countries; and who, setting morality aside, 
were great men?” There is not one of ours,” 
continues he, * and history will prove it, whom 
Cromwell would have employed as a sergeant in 
his army, or a messenger to one of his offices.” 
“ Methinks I see them yet,” cries he, “ those ruf 
fians under the name of patriots, those oppressors 
of the nation, under the name of magistrates of the 
people, mixing themselves among us in crouds, with 
their grotesque apparel, which they called exclu- 
sively that of patriotism; as if patriotism must of 
necessity be ridiculous and impure; with their 
coarse accent and brutal language, which they 
called republican; as if grossness and indecency 
were so essentially republican ; with their haggard 
countenance and wild and troubled eyes, the witness 
ofan evilconscience, throwing around them looks at 


once stupid and threatening, on the instruments of 


the scicnces, of which they did not even know the 
names; on the monuments of the arts, which 
were so strange to them; on the busts of those 
great men, the mention of whom had scarcely ever 
reached their ears: and one would have said, that 
the sight of all that literary pomp, of all that inno- 
cent luxury of all those riches of taste and genius, 
rouzed within them that sullen and ferocious hatred, 
that internal rage concealed within the darkest 
doublings of self-love, which stirs up in secret the 
ignorant and ill-conditioned man ageinst every 
thing, which is more valuable than himself.’’ 

It is certainly an objection to this book, that the 
part of it which treats of modern literature, should 
be confined so exclusively to that of France. It 
cannot be so interesting to Englishmen, as if it had 
been mixed with criticisms upon the favourite 
authors of this and the other countries of Lurope. 
And we should think, scarcely so interesting even 
to Frenchmen themselves. We suspect, too, that 
it will appear tedious to the readers, who seek only 
for amusement in books. We are pretty certain, 
however, that the person, who wants to be inured 
to habits of accurate investigation, and to have his 
judgment exercised, in just decision, concerning 
the objects of taste, will not find fault either with 
the number of the subjects of judgment, which: this 
author has brouglit forward, or the minuteness, 
with which he enters into their merits and defects. 
Yet, itis, perhaps,to be granted, that there is a diffu- 
sion of stile in the book, which spins it out to a 
greater length than is necessary. But this is the 
character of French composition: and an English 
writer of tolerable merit generally condenses more 
thoughts into one page, than the very best of the 
French putinto two. But then this nervous Eng- 
lishman will not have all the flowing softness in his 
periods, without which a Frenchman would not be 
read. And those of our authors who study this 
delicate accomplishment, have, in general, all the 
diffusion of a French writer, without his vivacity. 

It is certainly no little praise to say of aT’rench- 
man, who has passed through all that has happened 
ia that country, for a few years, before and since the 
revohution, that though intimately connected with 
the principal piilosophists of the age, and even, atone 
period. partially infected with their detestable princi 
ples, he very soon perceived, and manfully retracted, 


his error; cud has suffered no vestiges either af their ; 
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| fantastical taste, or abominable licentiousness to remain 


onhis mind. And it is surely a pleasing considera- 
tion to persons of every country, that a man is now 
employed to instruct the inhabitants of Paris, with 
a taste, formed upon the pure models of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and the best productions of the 
former days of French literary glory. who has the 
utmost contempt for the weakness of that pretended 
philosophy, which has turned every thing upside 
down, and the greatest abhorrence of its tendency, 
and who understands and values the solidity and 
truth, as well as the salutary influence, of those 
venerable doctrines, which unite the heart of man 
to the author and to the partners of his nature 
= 


THOMAS PAINE. 


[The subsequent article is descriptive of one, who, in a bill 
of indiciment, tound by a grand jury of the universe, 
might be described, as THE COMMON DISTUKBER OF 
NA tons. Themas Paine is a perpetual! rebel; not only 
a fue to Christianity, but to civil obedience, not only an 
enemy to subordination, but to society. His favorable 
reception, aniong Americans, would foully tarnish our 
national honour; for st is notorious that men of his own 
jacobinical complexion, and zealots for the propagation of 
his own theories, have long since abandoned the degraded 
man, though they strive to disseminate the opinions of 
the factious writer ] 

Before Paine fied from England to receive the 
fraternal hug of the regicides of France, he made 
a house in London called the White Bear, in 
Picadilly, his usual place of residence. The 
house, which was a respectable one, became so 
notorious on account of Paine’s visits, that the 
landlord was not only under the necessity of abso- 
lutely forbidding the I::fidel to enter his door, but to 
circulate handbills acquainting the public that 
Thomas Paine was no longer suffered to visit the 
White Bear. Paine’s character in Paris is well 
known to have been so despicable, even among 
those that belonged to the same party, that his compa- 
ny was avoided like the presence of a person 
infected with the plague. He never associated 
but with the meanest and Jowest of the scribbling 
tribe; indeed he was suffered to associate with 
no others. Frequently he was found rolling and 
tossing in the streets, in a state of intoxication 
that astonished the Parisians unused to such 
spectacles of human depravation; they called him 
the English Ourang Outang. One evening Paine 
was caught in this disgraceful state, and was 
conveyed to an exhibition of wild beasts, kept 
near the Palais Royal, where he was displayed 
during his state of intoxication, in a cage, along 
with a bear and a monkey, to the nosmall amuse- 
ment of the Sans Culottes. This happened in the 
year 1797, when a Mr. Benjamin Sword, a 
respectable merchant of Glasgow, was in Paris, 
who was present at the spectaclee Mr. Sword 
afterwards dined in a select company of Scotch 
gentlemen, where the unfortunate Thomas 
Muir was present, as also Tom Paine. The author 
ofthe Age of Reason ina few hours got so com- 
pietely besotted, that they were under the 
necessity of having him dragged out, and convey- 
ed home to his lodgings in a fiacre. It was solely 
at the request of Mr. Sword, that Paine was invited 
as even Muir, his fellow sufferer in politics, was 
too much of a Christian to relish the conversation 
of such an infidel. 

For the last eight years our hero existed in 
Paris solely on the charity of the booksellers, 
who employed him a few hours in the morning, 
the only part of the day during which Paine was 
sober, in correcting the press. His lodgings were 
frequently in some ced/ar, in some remote lane of 
the city, and frequently he has been known to be 
so reduced as to be under the necessity of serv- 
ing the Parisian Poissards to open and clean their 
shell fish! This description of Paine may appear 
to some to be exaggerated, but so far from that, 





) it conveys but a very faint idea of the misery, the | 





filth and the contempt, which attended the author 
of Common Sense during his residence in Paris; 
indeed scarcely any words can paint the wretched 
life he usually Jed. It was not until the arrival of 
Chancellor Livingston, that Paine was honored with 
the visitof a single respectable American. The 
attention which our minister paid to this infidel, 
not only astonished, but even disgusted the Court 
ofthe First Consul. It gave to Bonaparte but a 
very contemptible idea of the talents of Mr. Living- 
ston. When the chancellor was first introduced to 
the First Consul, the latter received him with the 
coldest indifierence. Talleyrand observee Bona- 
parte’s behaviour, and tyok the opportunity of 
informing him that Mr. Livingston, was a charac- 
ter that held the first reputation in the United 
States. ‘ He may hold what reputation he may, 
(said Bonaparte) | know mankind as well as most 
people, and the conduct of that American certainly 
coes hot impress my mind with the most favorable 
opinion.’’ The public may rely upon the correct- 
ness ofthis observation of Bonaparte respecting Mr. 
Livingston. It was received directly from a Mr. 
Lapigare, a French gentleman of the greatest 
respectability, and an intimate acquaintance of 
the chancellor’s, who resides near Hudson, in 
the state of New-York. Mr. Lapigare had the 
perusal of a letter from Paris which contained 
the observation. Had Mr. Lapigare been a 
Federalist, the democrats, no doubt, would imme- 
diately insist upon the story being a forgery; but 
as Mr. Lapigare is well known in the state where 
he resides, to be a warm Jeffersonian,’ no such con- 
clusion can be drawn, nor will Mr. Lapigare deny 
his having said so, and he added, at the same 
time, that the countenance which Mr. Livingston 
gave Paine, in his opi.ion, was the cause of it. 


How humiliating is it to Americans to be told 
that the fourth of Fuly was celebrated by their 
minister and their countrymen in Paris, by giv- 
ing a public entertainment to the greatest infidel on 
earth! 


STATISTICAL REMARKS. 


The number of the inhabitants of a country or city 
is almost renewed every thirty years; and, in a 
century, the human race is renewed three times 
and one third. 

If we allow three generations for a century, and 
suppose the world to be only five thousand seven 
hundred years old, there appears to have been one 
hundred and seventy-one generations since the cre- 
ation of the world to the present time, one hundred 
and twenty-four since the deluge, and fifty-three 
since the Christian zra; and as there is not a family 
that can prove its orign even so far back as the em- 
peror Charlemagne, it consequently follows that 
the most ancient families are unable to trace their 
origin farther back than thirty generations. Very 
few indeed can trace so far, without diving into 
fiction. 

Out of one thousand infants, who are nursed by 
the mother, about three hundred die; of the same 
number, committed to the care of strange nurses, 
it is calculated that five hundred perish. 

Among the one hundred and fifteen deaths, their 
may be reckoned one woman in child-bed ; but only 
one of four hundred dies in labour. 

The small-pox, in the natural way, usually carries 
off eight out of one hundred. 

By inoculation, one dies out of three hundred. 

It is remarked, that more girls than boys die of 
the small-pox in the natural way. 

From the calculations founded on the bills of 
mortality, only one out of three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-six reaches the age of one hun- 
dred, 

More people live to a greater age in elevated situ- 
ations than in those which are lower. 
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The probability is, that a new born child will live 
to the age of thirty-four years and six months. 


Years. Years. Months. 
That one of 1 will live 41 9 
3 45 7 
5 46 4 
10 44 9 
A person of 15 41 6 
20 38 3 
24 35 5 
30 32 3 
35 29 8 
40 26 6 
45 23 0 
50 20 ll 
55 17 O 
60 14 2 
65 ll 5 
70 8 11 
75 6 8 
80 4 10 
85 3 3 
90 2 0 


The proportion of the deaths of women to those 
of men is, one hundred to one hundred and eight ; 
the probable duration of a man’s life is sixty years. 

Married women live longer than those who are 
not married. 

By observations made during the space of fifty 
years it has been found that the greatest number of 
deaths has been in the month of March; and next 
to that, the months of August and September. In 
November, December, and February, there are the 
fewest deaths. 

—_ 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
SLANDER. 


Pearce a. Luckfield. 


Mr. Erskine stated the case for the plaintiff; his 
client was an attorney, who hved in Fitzroy-square ; 
the defendant was a German, a musical iustrument 
maker, connected with the house of Longman and 
Broderip: the jury, (from their frequent attendance 
in that court) must be aware, that those attornies, 
who were proved to have misconducted themselves 
in their profession, were always punished with pro- 
per severity; it was, therefore, but just, that those 
who conducted themselves uprightly, shou ld, by the 
verdict of a jury, protect their characters from 
malicious slanderers; his client had been called 
upon by a Mr. Fountain, to draw the will of Mr, 
Mason, a publican, who lived in Tottenham Court 
Road, but who was then in such a bad state of 
health, that his death was daily expected. He ac- 
cordingly went to the house, but was obstructed, as 
much as possible, by Mrs. Mason and the defen- 
dant, from seeing the sick man; he, however insist- 
ed on admittance, took Mr. Mason’s instructions, 
and drew his will. In consequence of this, the 
defendant, who was on the most intimate terms of 
friendship (if it was nothing more than friendship) 
with Mrs. Mason, quarrelled with him, abused him, 
and told him, in the presence of other persons, 
“ that he was no attorney, but a petiy- fogging scoun- 
drel, that he had drawn his own will, and not the 
will of Mr. Mason, and that he came there to help 
to rob Mrs. Mason of her property.” Such 
words as these, spoken of an attorney, were clearly 
actionable; and when they were said of an honest 
man, acting faithfully in the discharge of his trust, 
it was the duty of his client, who possessed a cha- 
racter and who valued it, to bring a slanderer of this 
descrsption, before a jury of his country, and give 
him an opportunity of justifying his expressions, if 
they are true, under the penalty of being recorded 
as a Slanderer, should they appear to be false. 

Mr Fountain, the first witness for the plaintiff, 
said, that he was related tothe late Mr. Mason, and 
had been a school- fellow of his; that, hearing he was 
ull, he called at his house to sce bins, but was told he 
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had gone to Fulham; not believing this story, he 
forced his way to his bed-chamber, and found him 
in a dying state. He was much shocked at this 
discovery, and after some little conversation with 
him, he sent for the plaintiff to take Mr. Mason's 
instructions, and draw his will. When the plain- 
tiff came to the house, he was opposed by the de- 
fendant and Mrs. Mason; he, however, drew his 
will, and an altercation afterwards ensued, in which 
the defendant used words to the effect of those 
stated by Mr. Erskine, from the declaration. 

A Mr. Spencer, a surgeon and apothecary, (who 
attended Mason) and a Mr. Thompson, swore po- 
sitively to the expressions having been made use of 
by the defendant; but it appeared, that they rather 
proceeded from passion, and the irritation of the 
moment, than from any deliberate malicious inten- 
tion of injuring the character of the plaintiff in his 
profession. 

Mr. Park addressed the jury in mitigation of 
damages. He thought mere nominal damages 
would meet the justice of the case. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury, that the words 
were clearly proved to have been spoken, and that 
they were actionable. It was the province of the 
jury, however, to proportion the damages, they 
should give, to the injury sustained, and to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It appeared to him, that 
those expressions rather proceeded from sudden 
passion than deliberate malice«.Verdict for the 
plaintiff; damages 101. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


An article of nautical import, found under the 
head of European intelligence, suggests an humor- 
ous combination. 

October 20. This morning dispatches, said to be 
of importance, arrived express to admiral Davies, to 
be put on board a fast sailing vessel directly. They 
were instant/y put on board the Nimdle Cutter, lieu- 
tenant Jump. 


ANECDOTE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


A few days, prior to the late election, while the 
trade of being de citizenized was driving apace, one 
of the people, called Jrish, having a brother, who 
had applied for a certificate, took the trouble to 
wait upon the proper officer, for the purpose of ob- 
taining it. His business being made known... 
the officer enquired the reason why, his brother had 
not come in person for the certificate? “ To tell you 
the truth sir,” (says Patrick) “ my brother is 
too drunk to come, and as I did not wish him ex- 
posed, I thought best to come myselit. Well, but 
somebody certified t’other day, that your brother 
was a person of good moral character, and of course, 
a sober man.” By Jasus, said Patrick, if they had 
known him, as well as I do, they would have been 
clear of certifying any such thing. 


Citizen Gallatin is supposed to be calculating 
the amount of our losses at New-Orleans, and anx- 
iously inquires of the Spanish intendant, why he 
% stops de veels?” 

= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Amid the difficulties of his public duty, few things cheer 
the Editor more than such approbation and snch advice, 
as the following} 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A VENERABLE FRIEND IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

I know not what to reply to your invitation to 
write, occasionally, in your paper. When my 
mind is warm with old-fashioned sentiments, I am 
sometimes ready to wish that they were communi- 
cated to the public; and, on the ether hand, when I 
reflect on the frequent ignorance, stupidity, and 
blindness of the sovereign people, and the extent 


— 
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to which they are apt to carry their resentments, I 
am afraid to have any thing te do with them. For, 
if I should happen to differ in opinion from any 
of their favourite demagogues, or if my senti- 
ments should be found to be not perfectly Gallo- 
republican, I might be calumniated in the Aurora; 
and though it is sometimes necessary that a chim- 
ney sweeper, or a scavanger be knocked down, yet 
a gentleman is loth to approach such filthy perso- 
nages, for fear of being soiled by their soot and 
mud. Iam glad that you have never promised to 
publish an impartial paper. I approve of your ge- 
neral plan, and of that variety of matter, by which 
you strive to allure squeamish readers, but I am 
afraid you must depend chiefly on your own stores, 
as I suppose it would be difficult to find, at present, 
many assistants. I am sometimes diflident of the 
propriety of admitting Latin, even though it has 
the advantage of not being understood, for as to 
French, it is quite another thing, being the lan- 
guage of republicans. I think all apology for your 
assumed name of OLDscuHOOL, is unnecessary in an 
age,in which Messidor,and Floreal, duo-di, tre-di fic. 
are reckoned elegant compounds; for if it be legal 
and agreeable to Jacobin principles, to stitch Greek 
and Latin together, in the clumsy manner of the 
Taylors, who compiled the. new French Calendar, 
it cannot surely be improper to combine two pure 
English words, even though they are plain and in- 
telligible. In a country so slow to reward useful 
labour, and so frequently ungrateful for actual ser- 
vice, it is impossible accurately to predict the fu- 
ture fortune of your work. But, if you can procure 
active and sincere friends to circulate it in other 
states, especially to the eastward, it may in time, 
force itself into public notice. But you will not 
expect to find many subscribers in this state, which 
is so deeply immersed in jacobinism. Many dis- 
appointments and inconveniencies must be expect- 
ed, and you must fortify your spirit contemptuously 
to disregard the insolence of impertinent dictation 
and the abjectness of timid counsels. You are 
right toinsist on paymentin advance, lest to all other 
inconveniencies, that of bad debtors should be 
superadded, and such are apt to abound in an age 
of so much liberty. 
I am, 
With sincere esteem, yours. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT TU CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication, from a friend, of some loose 
sheets of the London Magazine, for July 1802, is 
very acceptable. Our poetical department will be 
enriched by the supply, from which some choice 
selections, will speedily be made. 

=—=— 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers at Boston, Salem, New-York, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Richmond, Charleston and 
Savannah, are thanked by the Editor, for their. 
prompt and punctual attention to his wishes. If it 
were not for the liberal subscriptions he receives 
from many literary characters, in the above indi 
cated places, not a moiety of the ordinary expenses, 
even of printing the Port Folio, could be dis- 
charged from. the funds of the egtablishment. 
A literary paper, without the gainful aid of 
advertisements, relies for its support upon distant 
subscribers, a general circulation, and regular re-, 
ceipts. Gentlemen, who wish to read our Third: 
volume, will please to give the Editor early notices 
and he hopes that all who are indebted for past, 
Port Folio’s, will have the justice to cancel our claims 
and that all, who chgose to encourage the futyre 
publication, will have the liberality tg pay. in, gta 
SOR. 
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ORIGINALPOETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(FROM THE ANT1-DEMOCRA’T.) 

[tm the Epistole Heroidum of Oviy, the classical reader will 
instanily remember the original of the following, and 
the mere tngiish reader may find, in some of the miscel- 
lanies of the day, a translation, we believe, by the cele- 
brared Mrs. Area Benw, In the Anti-Democrat, 2 
Haltimore paper, conducted by Mr. Prenriss, the fol- 
lowing ludicrous letter, supposed to be addressed to a 
plilosophic personage, by a jetty mistress, has made us 
laugh and sneer at republican morality; and our readers, 
the ANCIENT GENTLEMEN Of the country, will find, in 
the ensuing verses, fresi: food to feed and increase their 
contempt for democratic imposture. } 


PHYLLIS TO DE MO-PHOON. 


And does Demo-phoon, he for whom I live, 
Onc thought to his distracted Phyllis give! 
Not more the wretch, sad victim of disease, 
To night’s pain-lengthen’d gloom, rejoicing sees, 
The morn succeed, tian I thy leiter sweet, 
Which as I read, my tears fast flowing wet. 
Not the wild Arab more delights to hear, 
The Nile’s hoarse murmur, bursting on his ear, 
When, with the desert’s sultry blast opprest, 
His fainting heart scarce beats within his breast, 
Than I thy name; quick starting at the sound, 
The children drop their sports, and croud around ; 
Our youngest hope still asks, with ceaseless baw], 
* Papa send doodies to his little Sal!’ 
And darling Tom inquires with eager look, 
Tf you had also sent the promis’d book: 
Silent I note this early proof so true, 
That the lov’d boy in all resembles you. 


Why dost thou, cruel memory, bid restore 
Those luscious hours, we past on Gallia’s shore? 
They come too surely at her busy call— 
© let me hasten to forget them all. 

Enough the fleeting visions of the night 

By fancy bred, present thee to my sight 
Tovex my soul. Vhy sleep-imagin’d charms 
With joy L view, and stretch my longing arms 
An vain to clasp thee ; vanishing in air 

Thy form dissolves and leaves me to despair; 

I wake to anguish and to hopeless love, 

And the fierce fires of mad’ning passion prove, 


Still wilt thou fearless tempt power’s tott’ring 
height? 
How sad presages fill me with affright— 
Methinks I see the storm already low’r, 
In vain dull Lincoln scribbles by the hour, 
His leaden sheet, from truth and reason tree— 
Alas! no gis will it prove to thee, 
To guard thee from an injur'd people’s hate, 
Or the low murmurs of the good and great. 
Thy ruin’s plan'd, and if I’m not mistaken, 
“ Aurora” lies will hardly save thy bacon. 
No more Duane dares cry out * Rats; Rats; Rats;” 
The Scotchman’s ready with his 8aG oF CATS, 
All, all conspire to push thee from thy seat; 
—Better in time secure a safe retreat. 
Then quit the chair, return toM ’ 
And let the cursed feds at others bellow. 
Resume the * Notes,”’ and still phil/osophise ; 
Or write a book to prove the mammoth size. 





Believe me love, not all who boldly dare, 
As soldiers merely, the grim ranks of war, 
Are fit for Consu/s; the untutor’d hand 
Of nerveless science, never could command 3 
Nor every Wight, whom wild ambition fires, 
Is made for that to which his pride aspires. 
Remember Phaeton. He kneels forlorn, 
And sues to guide the chariot of the mern. 
With boding ears, unwilling to his prayer, 
The father-god consents ; he bids prepare 
The fiery steeds and anxious marks the way 
Himself. The son, impatient oi delay, 
Springs tothe gorgeous seat and whirls the lash; 
Swift up the steeps of air the Courscrs dash: 


aby 
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Alas! not long they hold their destined course— 
To keep the track Phzton plies his force 

In vain, unconscious of resistless might, - 

The steeds impetuous urge their devious flight; 
Yo curb their fury once again he strains ; 

Wild with despair he drops thefloating reins. 
More widely now unmind!ul of the goal, 

They blaze along and steer to either pole. 

Now burning downwards to the earth they bend 
In circling wheel, and now to heav’n ascend. 

Quick running flames the tow’ring forest fires ; 
Sublime in air they curl their smoky spires. 

‘The hapless wood nymphs, impotent to save, 
Disorder’d, shricking, seek the sheltering cave: 
Far from the shore old Ocean’s trembling tide 
Receding, leaves a sandy desert wide ; 

From snow-clad mountains swelling torrents foam, 
And frighted nations dread the general doom. 
Jove, bending, hears their sadly piteous cries, 
Grasps the red bolt and swift to vengeance flies ; 
High from the glittering car his lightning hurl'd 
The wretch whose madness would have fir’d aworld. 
Taught by exp@rience hadst thou shunned his fate, 
Ah me! how much 1 fear ’tis now too late! 


But, grant that thou art all that’s truly great, 
With strongest arm can wield the helm of state; 
Lov'd by the worthy, by the worthless feared— 
Does merit always meet its just reward? 

How oft has blushing virtue seen withstood 

The patriot’s efforts for his country’s good? 

Bebeld indignant the unworthy mind 

Blast the lair wreath that glory had entwin’d ; 

W ith tears bedew’d the hero’s sculptur’d bust, 

A shatter’d ruin prostrate in the dust. 

Witness great Cincinnatus, once ador’d; 

Rome's brightest gem confess’d and honour’s lord. 

“Pwas not enough that allher foes he foil’d; 

Still for his much lov’d Rome he watchful toil’d; 

iirst in dread war, and first in smiling peace; 

His, ¢very virtue which the man may grace. 

Yet envy labours to destroy his fame, 

Nay, e’en base Romans live, who curse his name. 

k{urope’s vile outcasts too have spit their gall— 

And thy man-mistress, Pa/ne, the first of all. 

That name appals me ;—at his wondrous birth, 

Dogs howl’d, owls screech’'d, and horror seiz’d the 
earth ; 

Wild from the denizens of murky hell; 

Convulsive laughter burst with hideous yell ; 

The pois’nous dug of base malignity 

The squallid bantiing fed; with leering eye 

falsehood approached to bless -.cr fav’rite son, 

And vice exulting mark’d him for her own. 


Why do my thoughts to other objects roam— 
Let me not think, but how to woo thee home. 
lor thee I sigh, and thy long absence mourn, 

O haste then to my arms; return, return. 

Oft do the beauteous pledges of cur love 
Disconsolate around their mother move, 

With whining sob demand their father dear, 

Till bread and butter dry the glist’ning tear. 
Thy faithiul servancs frequent ask me when 
From the great town thou will come back again ; 
Old Cudyjoe cries, to duty’s bidding true, 

* Do make the paper peak, do missy. do; 

* Tell massa quick come home; now he no here, 
* De corn field neber see de overseer; 

** Him all day sleepin in de fodder-house 

** While neger workin; him no wort a jouse. 

** Him often wid'aunt Dinal in de barn ; 

‘| peep one day; dey no go dere for corn; 

** T no been bab um, but I bet a guinea, 

* *Fore Christmas next, she hab a pickininny.” 


Where will Demo-phoon such enjoyments find, 
So unalioy’d, as those he left behind ¢ 
His the calm day, and his the bhlisstul night; 
Each hour began and ended with deligit. 
Bright was my morn and bright my noon of life; 
V bicss its eve, and make a happy wile; 





What still remains, from care, from envy free, 
Well pleas'd I'd pass, content with love and thee, 


POST-SCRIPTUM, 


The blind mare’s dead, and I have sold her skia 
To buy some clouting—Z shall soon lay in. 
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The night is silent and the moon shines clesry 
And all the scene is grateful to my soul; 

No more the voice of pleasure grates my ear, 
No joys for me contains the sparkling bowl 


To this lone spot, by melancholy led, 

With heart o’er charg'd at recollected ills; 

Here, where thou liest,my friend, I'll make my bed, 
And shield thy grave from night’s oppressive chills. 


’Twas on a night like this, this same moon beam’d, 
Hither we came, our hearts with sadness fraught; 
I mark’d my Henry well, his seft eye stream’d, 
As on his Emma’s torm he fondly thought. 


The turf, that lightly presses on his breast, 

Had not been bath’d with many an evening dew, 
Ere Henry's grief had wither’d him to rest, 

And here he sleeps, where late the wild rose blew, 
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Her father lov’d me—oft got drunk with me; 
Captain, he'd cry, come tell us your adventures 
From year to year; the scrapes, intrigues, and frolics 
That you've been vers’d in. 

I ran them through, from the day I first wore scarlet, 

To the very hour | tasted his first claret. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

In my amours with widow, maid, and wife: 

Of hair-breadth scrapes from drunken frays in 
bagnios, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, and lodg’d is 
the watch-house, 

Of my redemption thence; with all my gallantry 
at country quarters. 

When of rope ladders, and of garret windows, 

Of scaling garden walls, lying hid in closets 

It was my bent to speak, for I love bragging, 

And of the gamblers that each other cheat 

The pawn brokers, that prey om needy soldiers 

When sword or waistcoat’s dipt. All these to hex 

His daughter Prue would from a corner lean 

But still to strain the milk, or skim the cream 

Was call'd to the dairy- 

‘Which, when she’d done, and cleanly lick’d t 
spoon, 

She’d come again, and sit, with gaping mouth, 

And staring eyes, devouring my discourse ; 

Which I soon smoking, 

Once kneel’d by her in church and entertain’d he 

With a full history of my adventures ; 

Of fights in countries, where I ne'er had been, 

And of amours with those | néver saw, 

And often made her stare with stupid wonder 

When I did talk of leaping from a window 

Or lying hid on tester of a bed. 
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